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Essays Philosophical and Psychological : In Honor of William 
James, Professor in Harvard University, By his Colleagues at 
Columbia University. New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1908. 
— pp. viii, 610. 

Several years ago, Professor James wrote of the present state of 
philosophy, "It is difficult not to notice a curious unrest in the 
philosophic atmosphere of the time, a loosening of old landmarks, a 
softening of oppositions, a mutual borrowing from one another on the 
part of systems anciently closed, and an interest in new suggestions, 
however vague, as if the one thing sure were the inadequacy of the 
extant school solutions. ' ' The present volume, published in honor 
of Professor James, comes as a signal verification of his statement. 
The volume is written by men who, for the most part and in their 
several ways, have broken with the past, who are thorough-going 
disciples of no systems, who are loyal rather to systems still unborn, 
the nature of which they themselves but vaguely foretell. Sceptical 
of past efforts after universal construction, the writers turn in the 
main to the careful analysis and tentative solution of special problems. 
Herein is found both the strength and the weakness of their position. 
The courageous zeal for free investigation, the repudiation of the too- 
easy solutions of the accredited systems, the willingness to narrow the 
field of philosophic enquiry even at the cost of constructive brilliancy, 
— these are indication of a spirit of finest promise for philosophy. 
On the other hand, it is a question whether these virtues, cultivated 
too exclusively, have not wrought their compensatory evil ; whether 
the ' will to be free ' has not brought to pass an attitude of hostility 
to historic views which has made impossible sympathetic understand- 
ing and fair criticism ; whether, again, the distrust of comprehensive 
construction and the consequent restriction to particular problems has 
not resulted in a certain falsity of philosophical perspective. For 
example, the problem which bulks largest in the volume is the 
problem of the nature of awareness. It is the ' Columbia problem ' 
par excellence. It is pursued with freshness of interest and a frank 
facing of what seem to the writers to be the pertinent facts. But one 
cannot help feeling that, suggestive as much of the work is, more 
adequate results would have been reached had the writers restricted 
less narrowly the field of their inquiry. With two notable exceptions, 
they pursue their problem entirely from the cognitive point of view. 
But awareness assimply a cognitive activity, — perception, conception, 
memory, etc., — can give no profound account of itself; it must be 
understood as ethical, aesthetic, religious consciousness if its deeper 
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function is to be learned. In this volume, the aesthetic and the 
religious consciousness, — and the ethical to scarcely less degree, — 
are almost as if they were not. Hence it is not surprising that there 
is little sympathy with the ' metaphysical ' philosophers. The latter, 
however they may have been carried to enthusiastic extravagance, 
were responsive to super-cognitive appreciations and ideals ; they were 
cosmically constructive because the fullness of their thought would 
stop at nothing less complete. With all the frankness and energy of 
the Columbia writers, it is a question whether their effort to hold 
themselves free of cosmic thought, of metaphysics, as if it were a dire 
poison, has not wrought seriously against their interpretation even of 
the relatively simple facts of perceptive consciousness. 

The book is fittingly dedicated with the words: "This volume is 
intended to mark in some degree its authors' sense of Professor James's 
memorable services in philosophy and psychology, the vitality he has 
added to those studies, and the encouragement that has flowed from 
him to colleagues without number. ' ' Nothing need be added to these 
words. The fact that Professor James has given us of the richness of 
his thought is an honor to us who seek to pay him honor. 

The initial paper of the volume is entitled The New Realism. In this 
paper, Professor Fullerton presents a successful refutation of subjectiv- 
ism. Unfortunately, however, he identifies subjectivism with idealism, 
and so claims a victory over the latter doctrine. Is it true, however, as 
the writer claims, that the idealist must be condemned to the hopeless 
doctrine that "what we know of desks" is that "they are made up 
of percepts and memory images ? ' ' Are all idealists " men who main- 
tain that there is no existence save psychic existence, and who resolve 
' things ' into the perceptions or ideas of some mind ? ' ' Berkeley may 
have held such doctrines and been sadly in error in so doing ; but 
this can hardly be reason for calling in question the more adequate 
views which have their source in Plato. Professor Fullerton holds 
that the idealist must repudiate an "objective order," an "external 
physical world distinct from one's ideas." The very business of the 
great idealisms has been not only to accept the distinction but to 
explain it. Professor Fullerton, on the other hand, simply takes the 
distinction for granted, employing the phrases "physical world- 
order, " " external world revealed in experience, " " obj ective order, ' ' 
" the physical system of things in time and space," as if these were 
self-explanatory. What has brought the idealisms into being is the 
very fact that the meaning of these phrases is so far from being self- 
explanatory that men who proceed to understand their meaning can- 
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not, with all their best honesty, agree. As a polemic against sub- 
jective idealism the paper undoubtedly makes its points clearly and 
strongly ; but it fails, unfortunately, to give an adequately differenti- 
ating account of the "new realism." 

In the second paper, Does Reality Possess Practical Character? 
Professor Dewey writes that his attempt to refer to reality certain 
things characteristic of practical life and to show that " the function 
and structure of knowing were systematically connected with these 
practical features ' ' was met by the cry of ' subjectivism. ' He had 
thought that his own view, in repudiating apriorism, was the very 
foe of subjectivism. " I have been able to find but one explanation : 
In current philosophy, everything of a practical nature is regarded as 
'merely' personal and the 'merely' has the force of denying legiti- 
mate standing in the court of cosmic jurisdiction. This conception 
seems to me to be the great and ignored assumption in contemporary 
philosophy : many who might shrink from the doctrine if expressly 
formulated hang desperately to its implications. Yet surely as an 
underlying assumption, it is sheer prejudice, a culture survival. ' ' The 
idea that knowledge makes a difference in and to reality, — that the 
knowledge-function is practical, and that reality, therefore, is itself 
practical can be antecedently objectionable, he holds, only to those 
"already committed to the belief that Reality is neatly and finally 
tied up in a packet without loose ends." "If," on the contrary, 
"reality be itself in transition . . . then the doctrine that knowledge 
is reality making a particular and specified change in itself seems to 
have the best chance at maintaining a theory of knowing that itself is 
in wholesome touch with the genuine and valid." Thus Professor 
Dewey indicates the view that is at the basis of all his thinking, that 
reality is changing, growing, coming-to-be. If knowledge, now, is 
itself reality, its business in a changing world is not to copy, for to 
copy is to fixate, but to be an effective agent in the process of change. 
Thus knowledge, to be true, must be practical; reality must be 
practical. And so the accusation of subjectivism, "the parrot cry of 
phenomenalism," is answered. The paper offers both a doctrine of 
meaning and a doctrine of truth. The meaning of an idea is its out- 
come, the difference that it makes in and to reality. The truth of an 
idea lies in the degree to which it is " the right, the economical, the 
effective, and, if one may venture, the useful and satisfactory reaction," 
rather than " the wasteful, the enslaving, the misleading, and the 
confusing reaction"; or again, in the degree to which it is "in 
such harmony with the consistent behavior of the organism as to 
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reenforce and enlarge its function." In short, the paper is another 
of Professor Dewey's strong pleas for the repudiation of the copy-view 
of truth. 

Idealists must be grateful for the severe criticism passed upon their 
view by Dr. Bush's contribution. In his paper, A Factor in the 
Genesis of Idealism, Dr. Bush shows, especially by reference to the 
theological controversies in which Cartesianism lived and moved and 
had its being, that " modern philosophy has been, in the main, not 
free inquiry but Protestant metaphysics, and [that] its central 
problem, the problem of knowledge, has been determined, not by an 
examination of cognitive experience but by an elaboration of tra- 
ditional preconceptions in harmony with the dominant interests of the 
later Reformation. ' ' He makes an effective protest against the classic 
idea of soul, "this immaterial, immortal cognitive entity," "sepa- 
rable from the body," "the vehicle of sin and the object of grace," 
and makes it abundantly clear that if idealism is to use the category ot 
spirit, it must do more than re-furnish the old soul-substance, or soul- 
entity concept. "The recent metaphysics which has sought to 
guarantee a ' spiritual ' conception of things has been erected on the 
foundation of an animistic survival from primitive culture." It is 
certainly time for idealists to make themselves clear as to the nature 
of spirit. There can be little doubt that they have been unclear by 
reason, mainly, of their lack of interest in the ' physical ' world. 
They have been willing to make too easy a disjunction into the 
material ' and the ' immaterial,' and to rest content with their world 
of unconditioned and eternal 'souls.' The modern effort to investi- 
gate "nature and man as humanly experienced," instead of "the 
soul, the world and the deity as metaphysically [theologically ?] con- 
ceived ' ' must mean a reconstructed idealism, not, as a number of the 
writers in the present volume seem to maintain, an abandoned one. 

Professor Montague's paper, Consciousness a Form of Energy, is a 
striking attempt to overcome the " scandalous " dualism which postu- 
lates " a material world without qualities and a world of minds that 
lack spatiality and exist, — nowhere." "Suppose now that we are 
freed from the paradoxical antithesis of consciousness and space, — 
how does the psycho-physical problem present itself? ' ' The first 
part of the paper is occupied with an attempt to distinguish, intro- 
spectively, between consciousness, and " the real though passing show 
of its physical objects." The second part, which contains the writer's 
noteworthy contribution to the psycho-physical problem, is an attempt 
to point ou certain curious resemblances between potential energy 
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and consciousness. Potential energy, the writer defines as stress or 
force ; and proceeds to show that it possesses precisely those qualities 
which the first part of the paper found to be characteristic of conscious- 
ness, viz. : (i) invisibility or privacy ; (2) unity and indivisibility ; 
(3) teleological nature; (4) 'redirection.' And the writer con- 
cludes: "On the strength of the four fundamental resemblances 
described above I propose as a possible psycho-physical problem the 
following theory : What I, from within, would call my sensations are 
neither more nor less than what you, from without, would describe as 
the forms of potential energy to which the kinetic energies of neural 
stimuli would necessarily give rise in passing through my brain. ' ' The 
argument is brilliantly pursued, and the conclusion is stated with 
logico-dramatic force, yet, at the end, one cannot but feel that the 
"I, from within" and the "you, from without" have left us with 
the same old puzzle of the inner and the outer world. Moreover, 
suggestive as the comparison of consciousness and potential energy 
may be as an analogy or as a correspondence, it cannot be regarded 
as being more than that ; and if it is no more, — if potential energy is 
the outer of the inner, — what the writer has done (and this itself is 
noteworthy) has been to present an important theory of the mechan- 
ism of redirection of neural currents. In other words, he has helped 
to supply a missing link in the chain of physical events, the link 
which, to all appearances, corresponds most fittingly to that peculiar 
activity which we call a ' psychosis.' It must be said, too, that when 
the writer speaks of the invisibility or privacy of potential energy, he 
is using privacy with ' psychic ' connotation ; so, too, when he says 
that such energy possesses indivisibility and unity, he is using these 
terms in one place with physical and in another with psychical con- 
notation. Psychical unity is more than the impossibility of being 
"divided into pieces" ; it is the fact of the presence of the parts 
to the unitary whole. So likewise with the teleological character 
of potential energy : such energy is externally teleological, if one 
may so speak, teleological a tergo, not intrinsically, as is con- 
sciousness. But the paper deserves attention for its brilliant sug- 
gestiveness. 

Professor Woodbridge, writing on Perception and Epistemology, 
shows that epistemologies, even those of the extreme subjectivistic type 
which relegate perception to illusion (the writer instances Pearson, 
Poincare, and Berkeley), make no real alteration in our perceptual 
behavior, neither rectifying nor supplementing the results of positive 
knowledge. The author would seem to indicate by this fact a queer 
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impotence of epistemology. Ethics, pointing out misconduct, may 
bring to pass rectification. On the other hand, that certain episte- 
mologies declare the illusory character of our perceptual content, does 
not make us forego having or banking upon perception. But is this 
not simply indication that, there is something wrong with the episte- 
mologies, that they do not really interpret. Professor Woodbridge is 
himself aiming to express a truer epistemology, one which, instead of 
" chopping the world in two with a hatchet," into mind-substance and 
matter-substance, recognizes the continuity and homogeneity of the 
perceived world with the processes which give rise to it : " Even if 
the two worlds are numerically distinct, they are essentially alike. 
The problem of their relation to each other is not a problem of the 
relation between two natures radically different and heterogeneous. ' ' 
The problem of the relation of the perceptual process and its result, 
he says, is rather "a problem of reorganization and rearrangement, of 
new relations in one continuous world, not the problem of the redu- 
plication of a world forever excluded from the place where it is known. ' ' 
In short, Professor Woodbridge substitutes for the subjectivistic episte- 
mology of Pearson, Poincard, Berkeley, and others, an epistemology 
which is more in harmony with the facts of our perceptual life. Such 
an epistemology, calling for the homogeneity of our world of experi- 
ence, may give ground for an idealism or for a materialism. When 
the writer holds that our ideas are actually red and green, noisy and 
heavy and big, he must recognize equally that the red's and heavy's 
and big's are ideas. Whether they are only ideas (acts of awareness), 
or idea-stuff that is likewise heavy -stuff and big-stuff remains to be 
determined. 

In the paper which follows, Professor Strong develops a theory of 
cognition which he names 'Substitutionalism,' although frankly con- 
fessing that the theory, in its essentials, is Professor James's. The 
main point of the paper is that cognition in every case is partly a re- 
semblance of the thought (perception, conception, memory) and its 
object, and partly, as Professor James has it, an ' operation, ' direct or 
indirect, upon the object, or, as Professor Strong prefers to express it, 
an "action with reference to the object," an " adjustment, of our re- 
lations to it." Professor Strong distinguishes what he calls "the 
three fundamental epistemological categories," subject, content, and 
object, and shows how these are involved in the theories of the realists, 
the transcendental idealists, and the immediate empiricists : " The 
naive realists are the special champions of the object — but they ex- 
aggerate the directness and adequacy of our knowledge of it ; the 
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transcendental idealists are the protagonists of the content — but they 
mistake it for the object, and so are betrayed into declaring the latter 
a thing discontinuous and relative to the mind ; the immediate em- 
piricists espouse the cause of (what they call) experience — but they 
overlook the fact that experiences are cognitive when they lead to re- 
actions precisely because those reactions are adjusted to independent 
objects." Professor Strong disconcerts his reader at the outset by 
asking him to make an assumption which he can hardly understand, 
much less be inclined to accept : "To provide the metaphysical back- 
ground necessary for a full comprehension of my theory, I must ask 
the reader to make with me a certain assumption. This is that our 
perceptive experiences are not in the order which they reveal, or rather 
not in the part or place of that order which they reveal, but in a place 
represented by that of the brain-events with which they are (as we 
say) correlated. The experiences . . . are the brain-events, con- 
sidered in themselves. ' ' This is ' projecting ' a god out of a pistol with 
a vengeance ! Fortunately, the rest of the paper moves in delightful 
unconsciousness of the infelicitous deity. 

The reviewer gives grateful thanks to Dr. Pitkin for a dialogue of 
charming dramatic power and saving humor. He is not sure that he 
sympathizes with the "sorcerer" quite as Dr. Pitkin does, — the 
" sorcerer " is the " misguided " advocate of a " picture-theory " of 
knowledge, — but he is willing to acknowledge that Dr. Pitkin, 
through the lips of his dramatic hero, has done much to make the 
picture-theory, in part at least, acceptable. Says the sorcerer, 
"There is a real world which is known only at intervals and par- 
tially . . . and experience asserts itself to be in some sort a picture of 
that world, though in what precise sense men are not agreed." Pic- 
tures, he goes on to say, are not " replicas of external things," " dupli- 
cates," " models." " We mean by pictures just what every ordinary 
man and every artist does ; something that presents an aspect of an- 
other; or, to avoid philosophical disputes, an aspect of a thing." 
This is the strong point of the dialogue. "Bound up inextricably 
with the nature of a picture is the selection of a standpoint." Hence 
our experiences, with all their inadequacy, yes, by very reason of it, 
are "pictures," not mere symbols, of reality. The sorcerer goes on to 
confess, however, that he has long been in doubt as to whether ex- 
periences should not more rightly be called ' ' aspects ' ' of reality ; and 
he concludes, " the difference between pictures and aspects appears 
to be only a relative one, adapted to many practical ends, no doubt, 
but not suited to epistemological purposes." This is the modification 
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of the view which the reviewer would have had him carry out more 
fully. Experience is not picturing in the passive sense ; it is rather, 
as Dr. Pitkin himself expresses it, picturing in the dramatic sense ; 
/. e. , it is a representation that is at the same time a construction and 
a reconstruction, a ' syncosmifying, ' as Aristotle would put it. Ex- 
perience is the establishment, the making, of self-coherence, as much 
as it is the recognition of de facto coherence. But as Dr. Pitkin would 
doubtless agree with this position, the reviewer really has no quarrel 
with him. 

In his paper, Naive Realism : What is It, Professor Miller speaks 
with enthusiastic hopefulness of the recent ' ' impulse to return to ' naive 
realism.' " "A feeling has arisen amongst certain philosophers akin 
to what the cultivated world without has long felt about the whole in- 
dustry of their class, an impatience of the extravagance of theory that 
marks the most irresponsible of the sciences." To embrace naive 
realism " is to renounce the splendid follies of speculative imagination 
and return to intellectual seriousness." One is minded to question so 
sweeping an indictment; as a recent writer has expressed it, "He 
who would pierce below experience and explain it must have a spirit 
above mere experience — he must have that passion for reshaping the 
facts of life, or at least for imagining their possible arrangement in 
new combinations, which only practical interests, only the inspiration 
of the ideal can give. ' ' Professor Miller, however, hoping much from 
the renunciation of the "splendid follies," asks the question, "in 
what manner matter naturally appears to us," with the expectation 
that the answer may "forward us in solving the problem of what 
matter really is. ' ' The author finds little difficulty in expressing what 
the attitude of the naive realism is with reference to present objects ; 
our difficulty is to discover what its deliverances are with regard to 
abstract objects. The reviewer must confess, after three readings of 
the entire paper, that this part of Professor Miller's argument remains 
irritatingly unsatisfactory. It is clear in spots ; for example, in its 
refutation of Berkeley's views, and in its analysis of consciousness ; 
but it leaves one wholly in the dark as to the comprehensive aim of 
the writer. Professor Miller has evidently meant to discuss the mean- 
ing of naive realism from the two points of view of realism and of 
idealism, and to give, finally, his own critical view. But idealism, at 
any rate, is so inadequately treated, — Berkeley and Fichte are the 
' ' idealists ' ' criticised, — that one feels thoroughly suspicious of the 
adequacy of the views finally propounded. The reviewer still wonders 
what the deliverance of naive realism as to absent objects is ; and 
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further, in what respect this deliverance forwards us in " solving the 
problem of what matter really is." The last section of the paper, 
although not answering these questions, is a subtle and suggestive an- 
alysis of "consciousness." 

Professor Lovejoy is still on the trail of poor Kant ! In this paper, 
Kant and the English Platonists, the old gentleman, wheezing sorely 
and weary of leg, is almost run down. We eagerly await the finish ! 
And yet, exciting as is the sport, one cannot but feel a qualm, born 
not so much of pity as of a sense of justice. Professor Lovejoy's 
claim is that " the Kantian doctrine was destitute of any radical orig- 
inality ; ' ' and with this claim we may agree, in the sense that the 
doctrines, in one way or another, had been expressed by previous 
thinkers. But the expression of views in a form non-coherent, de- 
tached, is surely different from their expression as organic parts of an 
organic whole. The very comprehension of the views in their ' or- 
ganic-wholeness ' constitutes an understanding of them which is new and 
therefore "original." Professor Lovejoy confesses as much by contrast : 
he says of the English Platonists that they "are commonly very defi- 
cient in that critical and sceptical temper which Kant had learned 
from the long discipline of the Enlightenment." . . . " Cudworth 
and his school often write as if all sorts of miscellaneous general con- 
cepts might be supposed, like original Platonic ideas, to exist in the 
intellect a priori.' 1 '' Professor Lovejoy gracefully quotes Professor 
James's famous statement that "philosophy can perfectly well out- 
flank [Kant]." Yet Professor Lovejoy himself admits that "it is 
quite accurate to call Kant the continuer of the modern Platonic tra- 
dition of which these English philosophers were the Early Fathers. 
. . . He is the elaborator and systematizer of the general doctrines 
of the English Platonists." Is there need then to outflank him? 
However, we may heartily agree with Professor Lovejoy that Kant 
himself has too much the complacent air of "a philosophical nouveau 
riche, of a self-made theorist." Certainly Kant's ignorance of pre- 
ceding and contemporary systems was profound ; and it is well for us 
now, for our own souls' good, to know that the conceit ought, at least, 
to have been taken out of him. Professor Lovejoy has done a good 
service in recalling us to the much neglected English Platonists. 

Professor Felix Adler's paper, A Critique of Kant' s Ethics, pub- 
lished originally in Mind, is an acute and careful exposition and criti- 
cism of Kant's doctrine of moral freedom. It is impossible to indi- 
cate here the important ethical and metaphysical objections which the 
writer brings forward against Kant's view, nor his own solution of the 
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problem of freedom. The latter is expressed briefly and with char- 
acteristic clearness on pages 336-340. 

Professor Lord's paper, The Abuse of Abstraction in Ethics, is a 
criticism of Westermarck's contention "that the moral concepts are 
ultimately based on emotions either of indignation or approval. ' ' In 
addition, the paper voices opposition to " that method of conceiving 
the moral life of man, of which this contention of Westermarck is an 
example. It seems to the writer a method quite wrong from its ab- 
stractness, from its doing violence to the complexity of real life." 
Would it not be truer to say that it is wrong from its too extreme ab- 
stractness; for Professor Lord's own view of life is nothing if not 
abstract. Professor Lord quite rightly shows that the ' ' ultimate ' ' 
in morality must be sought in the later rather than in the earlier. 
In view of this he finds that " the ideational has as valid a claim to be 
the ultimate of moral consciousness as the emotional ' ' ; that, indeed, 
" there are other elements that seem to possess just as solid a claim for 
ultimateness " as the ideational and the emotional. In the end he in- 
dicates as most satisfactory, though difficult for its vagueness, the 
Greek conception of harmony. 

Professor Tawney, in Purposive Consistency, the Outline of a Classi- 
fication of Values, defines consistency to be "the property of reflective 
activities by virtue of which they tend to keep up and maintain them- 
selves. ' ' After indicating the manner in which consistency has its 
roots in pre-reflective experience, the writer points out its development 
in reflective experience into constitutive, practical, and purposive con- 
sistency. He proposes, then, to make a brief study of the various kinds 
of purposive consistency. First, however, he attemps to make good 
his threefold distinction by showing that practical and purposive con- 
sistency may not be reduced (as has been attempted) to constitutive 
consistency. In this part of the argument, there is a suspicion that 
the writer drives his point too far. He is particularly happy, however, 
in his discussion of the aesthetic values. The latter half of the paper 
suffers from extreme condensation, which makes it, especially in the 
absence of a summary, difficult to hold the points in their intended 
proportion. 

Dr. Harold Chapman Brown, in his paper, The Problem of Method 
in Mathematics and Philosophy, makes an exceedingly clear and sane 
contribution to the much disputed 'problem of the relation of philo- 
sophical and mathematical method. After determining the nature of 
mathematical method, he concludes that mathematics and philosophy 
do not present the radical diversity of method which Kant and others 
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have supposed. Philosophic method is hypothetico-deductive. This 
must be accepted frankly. "The nature of philosophic categories is 
such that the best we can hope for is an approximation." If philoso- 
phy is indeed an " hypothesis built on hypotheses, ' ' this does not 
make it the less hypothetical, a ' ' supreme reality, the inconcussum 
quid.'' 1 Philosophy, then, is subject to the same methodological re- 
quirements as the sciences: it must not be a " free creation " ; it 
must be an adequate account of the facts ; it must limit itself to the 
facts which it desires to include ; it must be " simple." In all these 
respects mathematical method is a suggestive guide. The paper is of 
excellent service in establishing a closer relation between philosophy 
and the special sciences. 

The six psychological essays which conclude the volume must be 
treated very briefly. Dr. Kate Gordon, writing on Pragmatism ana 
^Esthetics, argues that aesthetic experience illustrates and confirms the 
teachings of pragmatism. The so-called ' disinterestedness ' of art is 
rather its power to hold some (not all) interests in abeyance. This is 
finely said. Art "makes a difference," creates new values. In 
calling this, however, a * ' pragmatic ' ' view of art, the paper uses the 
term so broadly that it gathers well-nigh all philosophical theories 
under its wing. The paper is clearly written and is both suggestive 
and stimulating. Professor Wood worth, in The Consciousness of Rela- 
tion, presents the psychological companion to Professor James's state- 
ment that radical empiricism must take account not only of the experi- 
ence of particulars but of the experience of relations. " It is then 
quite in the spirit of a pupil that I have urged the need of giving up a 
purely sensationalistic psychology, as neither adequate to the variety 
of mental facts, nor consonant with the probable functions of the 
brain." The writer adds to sensations feelings of relations. From a 
psychological point of view the paper clearly makes its point, while 
indirectly it casts light upon the epistemological problem of the nature 
of categories. Dr. Frederick Lyman Wells's paper On the Vari- 
ability of Individual fudgment is an interesting attempt to ascertain a 
quantitative criterion of the subjective by a " study of variability in 
three classes of judgments; first, the highly subjective feeling of 
preference for different sorts of pictures, second, the more objective 
judgment of color differences, and finally of a type of judgment whose 
accuracy could be readily measured by objective means." The 
experiments show that " in the first class the judgments by each indi- 
vidual cluster about a mean which is true for that individual only, and 
which varies for that of any other individual more than twice as much 
as its own judgments vary from it ; that in the second class . . . the 
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variability of the successive judgments and those by different indi- 
viduals markedly approached each other, but still preserved a signifi- 
cant difference ; while in the third class, with the weights, we found 
that there might be even an excess of the individual variability over 
the ' social. ' ' ' Dr. Naomi Norsworthy writes a suggestive paper on 
The Validity of Judgments of Character, in which she attempts to show 
that the ordinarily vague qualitative somewhat that we call ' char- 
acter ' may be subjected to measurement in numerical units. The 
writer easily makes clear our present haphazard method of judging 
character, and offers an interesting practical suggestion toward a 
method of judgment which will secure more systematic and trust- 
worthy results. Professor Cattell, in Reactions and Perceptions, pro- 
poses a ' ' thesis, which in certain aspects is analogous to the James 
theory of the emotions. This thesis is that perceptions are distin- 
guished from images by the greater prominence of the conative or 
motor elements." The paper makes a further analysis of Hume's 
criterion ' ' to the effect that the superior force and liveliness of the 
impression as compared with the idea, or of the perception as com- 
pared with the image, is due in part to the greater prevalence of the 
motor elements." And the writer concludes, " This appears to be at 
least one of the factors enabling us to construct the world in which 
we live ; and the statement appears to be a step, however small, in 
the direction of passing . . . from theory of knowledge to knowledge 
of facts." The criterion of physical reality given in the paper is 
entirely in the spirit of the modern emphasis upon the dynamic char- 
acter of experience. Professor Thorndike, in A Pragmatic Substitute 
for Free Will, proposes to show that meliorism requires no doctrine 
of indeterminism for its support, that, indeed, " the natural constitu- 
tion of the world makes meliorism possible, nay, in fact, necessary. ' ' 
The writer, however, discusses the question from the point of view, not 
of the complete person, but of his physical structure. Can we con- 
ceive any " physiological processes paralleling the satisfying and dis- 
comforting aspects of states of affairs and capable of strengthening and 
weakening the conditions which preceded them ?' ' The writer's view 
of the modification of neurones is an important and suggestive hypoth- 
esis as to the behavior of the physical mechanism ; but it is difficult 
to see how a theory of the physical mechanism can solve the problem 
of meliorism in such a manner as to, provide a substitute for free will. 
The theory outlined does, however, indicate how the physical life may 
operate mechanically and yet be consistently a factor in a progressively 
improving world. H. A. Overstreet. 
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